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CHAPTER 1 


‘THE PROBLEM 


Introduction 

Virtually every authority who has written on the subject has 
expressed concern over the paucity of research relating to counselor 
selection (Cottle, 19533 Hill, 1962; Hill, 1961; Hi21 & Green, 19603 
Stripling & Lister, 1963). In addition to being sparse, the research 
which is available has until quite recently involved small samples and 
few variables. In general, the studies reported can be classified under 
two headings: those which relate various tests to "counselor effective— 
noss" (Abeles, 1958; Bandura, 1956; Brams, 1961; Giblette, 1960; Kaz:tenko 
& Neidt, 1962) and those which deseribe counselors and counselor candi— 
dates in tems of test scores (Nelson, 19525 Patterson, 1962). Although 
these studies have value and represent an inportant, and perhaps neces~ 
sary step in the research process, they leave many questions unanswered. 
For example, they tell nothing about the relative importance of various 
factors to the "success" of counselor candidates and give little insight 
into the nunber or kinds of factors needed to fully describe "successful 
candidates." To gain an insight into these questions, a multivariate 
study on a large number of cases is required. 

With the passing of the National Defense Education Act (NDEA) of 
1988 and the federal subsidy of counselor candidates and counseling and 


el 


guidance institutes, a relatively large group of secondary school 


counselor candidates has become available for study. In 1961-1962 data 
were collected on these candidates under the direction of Dr, Fred Proff 
of the University of Illinois. All participants in full year NDEA Counsel- 
ing and Guidance Training Institutes conducted in 1961-1962 were tested 
with the measures listed in Table 1. Under Dr. Proff's supervision, the 
éata were punched on IBM cards and are available to qualified researchers 
through the various institute directors. In addition to the measures 
listed in Table 1, three criteria of counselor candidates" success are 
available on all participants. These are: (1) A rating by institute 
staff neabers of "predicted on-the-job success as a secondary school coun— 
selor" (global criterion); (2) The National. Defense Edueation Act Conpre- 
hensive Examination (NDEAGE); and (3) Graduate grade point average in 
NDEA courses (NDEAGPA). 

The criterion, "predicted on-the-job success as a secondary school 
counselor," was obtained by having the staff menbers of each of the fif- 
teen institutes participating in this study rank the top eight and bot 
tom eight students in their institute with respect to their estinate 
of the student's ultimate success as a secondary school counselor. 

Those students not falling in the top or bottom eight were left un— 
ranked and assigned to the middie group. Since the average enrollment 
in these institutes was thirty students, ranking the top and bottom 
eight students constituted a ranking of approximately 53 per cent of the 
total groups of students. After the students were ranked by each staff 
nenber, the rankings were averaged and the students re-ranked from one 
through sixteen with the student receiving the "best" average rank being 
assigned a rank of one. ‘The final rank of a student, therefore, was 


based on the composite judgment of a group of experts in the counseling 


Table 1 


Fifty-seven Variables to be Used in Factor 
Analyses and N's 


Name of Variable N(males) N(females) 
Miller Analogies Test (MAT) 349 98 
Ohio State University Psychological Examination 
(osuPE) 349 98 
Minnesota Multiphasic Personality Inventory (MMPI)@ 
WPI Lie (L) scale 349 98 
MPI false (F) scale 349 98 
MPI defensiveness (K) scale 349 98 
MMPI depression (D) scale 349 98 
MPI psychopathic deviate (Pd) scale 349 98 
MPI masculinity-femininity (Mf) seale 349 98 
MPI psychasthenia (Pt) scale 349 98 
MPI social introversion (Si) scale 349 98 
Edwards Personal Preference Schedule (EPPS) 
EPPS achievenent (ach) scale 349 98 
EPPS deference (def) scale 349 98 
EPPS order (ord) scale 349 98 
EPPS exhibition (exh) scale 349 98 
EPPS autonomy (aut) scale 349 98 
EPPS affiliation (aff) scale 349 98 
EPPS intraception (int) scale 349 98 
EPPS suecorance (suc) scale 349 98 
EPPS dominance (dea) seale + 349 98 
EPPS abasement (aba) scale 349 98 
EPPS nurturance (nur) scale 349 98 
EPPS change (chg) scale 349 98 
EPPS endurance (end) scale 349 98 
EPPS heterosexuality (het) scale 349 98 
EPPS aggression (agg) ‘scale 349 98 
EPPS consistency (con) scale 325 92 
Guilford Zimmerman Tomperanent Survey (G2TS) 
GZTS general activity (G) score 349 98 
G27S restraint (R) score 349 8 
GZTS ascendance (A) score 349 98 
GZIS social interest ($) score 349 98 
GZTS enotional stability (E) score 349 98 
GzIS objectivity (0) score 349 98 
GUIS friendliness (F) score 349 98 
G2TS thoughtfulness (7) score 349 98 
GZIS personal relations (P) score 349 98 
GUTS nasculinity (M) score 349 98 


Strong Vocational Interest Blank for Men (SVIB) 
SVIB Group Ib Artist, Psychologist, Architect, 
Physician, Osteopath, Dentist, Veterinarian 349 98 


Table 1 4 
(continued) 
Name of Variable N(males) N(fenales) 
SVIB Group II Mathematician, Physicist, 

Chemist, Engineer 349 98 
SVIB Group IIT Production Manager 9 98 
‘SVIB Group IV Farner, Carpenter, Forest Service 

Man, Aviator, Printer, Math.Sei. Teacher, 

Industrial Arts Teacher, Voc. Agricult. Teacher, 

Policeman 
SVIB Group V Y.M.C.A. Physical Director, Per- 

sonnel Manager, Public Administrator, ¥.M.C.A. 

Secretary, Social Worker, Social Science Teacher, 

School Supt., Minister 349 98 
SVIB Group VI Musician 349 98 
SVIB Group VII C.P.A. Owner 349 98 
SVIB Group VIII Senior C.P.A., Accountant, Office 

Worker, Purchasing Agent, Barker, Pharmacist, 

Mortician 349 98 
SVIB Group IX Sales Manager, Real Estate Sales- 

man, Life Insurance Salesman 349 98 
SVIB Group X Advertising Man, Lawyer, Author- 

Journalist 349 98 
SVIB Group XI Pres. Mfg. Concern 348 98 
SVIB Interest Maturity 349 98 
SVIB Occupational Level 349 98 
SVIB Masculinity-Fenininity 349 98 
SVIB Kreidt Clinical Psychologist Key 348 98 
SVIB Kreidt Experinental Psychologist Key 348 98 
SVIB Kreidt Guidance Psychologist Key 348 98 
SVIB Kreidt Industrial Psychologist Key 348 98 

Age 348 95 

Undergraduate Grade Point Average (UGPA) 349 98 

Experience in Educational Institutions 349 98 
The hypochondriasis (Hs), hysteria (Hy), paranoia (Pa), schizophre- 


nia (Sc), and hypomania (Ma) scales of the MMPI which were aduinistered 
to all NDEA Institute participants are not included in this analysis be- 
cause their reliabilities with college students are below .70 (Gilliland 


& Colgin, 1951), 


eroup scores on the Strong are means of the standard scores on 


occupations within an area. 
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and guidance field who were acquainted with the student!s practicum work 
and who Were attempting to predict how effectively the student would 
funetion in a secondary school situation. 

‘The NDEACE was developed by a committee of experts in the counseling 
and guidance field to assess the educational preparation of counselor 
candidates in six academic areas related to the guidance process: (1) 
Guidance; (2) Occupational; (3) Measurenents (4) Theory; (5) Psychologi- 
cal Foundations; and (6) Related Disciplines. This test, which contained 
50 multiple choice items in each of the six sections, was adzinistered 
to all institute participants near the end of the 1961-1962 academic year. 
‘The first step in developing this instrunent was to formulate a pool of 
items for each of the six areas covered by the examination. Each com- 
mittee menber volunteered to concentrate on developing items for one 
section of the examination, These items were studied by the committee 
and duplicate items eliminated. The selected items were administered to 
a group of graduate students on all levels (i.e., master's, specialist, 
doctoral) in the counseling and guidance area. Only items which had an 
index of discrimination of at least .60 were retained for use in the ex- 
amination. 

The criterion NDEAGPA was developed by averaging the grades earned 
by a student in all courses supervised by NDEA Institute staff. A five 
point scale With A=S, B=4, C=3, D=2, and F=1 was employed in the computa- 
tion. 

The Problem 

Counselor educators have lamented the lack of objective, empirically 

verified, standards for selecting counselor candidates. A closely related 


problem is the lack of any generally accepted theoretical rationale on 


which to base selection policies. Hill states: 

There has been very Little research done regarding the prediction 

of effectiveness in guidance work in schools; thus there is very 

little experimental evidence upon which to base selection proce 
dures. Most of what has been said and done in this field is based 

esis (pie eaten tin and/or upon empirical knowledge. (1962, 

p. 37. 

This study is a step in the direction of providing answers to the 
problems noted above. By factor analyzing the personality, aptitude, 
interest, and achievement variables in Table 1 with the criteria de~ 
scribed above, insight into the characteristics of counselor candidates 
associated with "success" can be ascertained, Specifically this study 
is designed to provide insight into the following questions: 


(1) What is the nature of the factors which underlie the "success" 
of NDEA Counseling and Guidance Training Institute participants?l 


(2) What is the relative importance of the various factors which 
underlie the test battery from the standpoint of success on 
criterion performances? 


(3) Do the same factors underlie the "success" of both male and 
female candidates? 


imitations of this Study 
Conclusions derived from factor analytic studies must always be con- 
sidered as highly tentative and should be further substantiated by more 
direct measures (Cattell, 1952). Also, since factor analysis assunes a 
linear model, it sheds little light on relationships which are curvi- 
linear in nature. The study also suffers from the specific limitation 
that two of the criteria—the global rating by staff members and gradu- 


ate grade point average in NDEA courses--may have had slightly different 


Asince one of the criteria of "success, "=-"predicted on-the-job 
success a8 a secondary school counselor"—-was based in part on the actual 
performance of counselor candidates in school counseling situations, analy- 
sis of it yields information regarding factors which relate to counseling 
success in school situations. The other two criteria relate only to "suc~ 
cess" within the Guidance Institutes and are academic in nature. 


x 
meanings from institute to institute and even among staff menbers in the 
same institute, Variability in definition of criteria tends to lower 

correlations between tests and criteria, thereby making factor patterns 


more difficult to interpret. 


CHAPTER 11 


REVIEW OF RELATED LITERATURE 


The Literature pertinent to this investigation seems to lend itself 
to classification according to the following three categories: (1) re- 
search conducted on counseling and guidance candidates; (2) research 
conducted on groups similar to counseling and guidance candidates; and 
(3) theoretical positions. 


Research Conducted on Counseling and Guidance Candidates 


A factor analytic study by Moore (1963) closely parallels the work 
in this investigation. She factor analyzed 111 predictor variables and 
related the obtained factors to nine criteria by means of multiple re- 
gression. Multiple correlations were obtained in the forties and fifties 
for eight criteria directly related to academic achievement. A disap- 
pointingly low multiple correlation of .34 vas obtained for the eriterion 
"predicted on-the-job success as a secondary school counselor." Moore 
suggested that the low multiple correlation reflected the unreliability 
of the criterion. 

Moore's study differs from the present investigation primarily in 
that she: (1) combined miles and females into one sample before factor~ 
izing; (2) used multiple regression to relate factors to criterias and 
(3) did not combine any of the scales which Were available on candidates. 
In view of the fact that the two investigations involved the same sample 
(though treated differently), the same eriteria, and similar predictor 
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variables, they will be compared more fully in Chapter V. 

Dilley (1963) concluded, contrary to Moore, that staff rankings of 
counselor candidates were reliable. ile based his position on the fact 
that he obtained a correlation of .65 between pooled instructors’ ratings 
of candidates "effectiveness" ani field supervisors’ ratings. In addi- 
tion, his data suggested that there was agreement between several groups 
on ratings of candidate effectiveness. lle states: 

+1. that instructors agree between themselves, with supervisors 

and with peers; that supervisors and peers agree; and that peers 

agree among themselves on the relative ranking of counselor trainees 

in regard to perceived general effectiveness as a counselor. (p. 

72) 

Blocker (1963) studied the relationship between selected variables 
(peer rankings, fall quarter grades, high school counselor score on the 
Kuder Preference Record, Form D, and the NDEA Comprehensive Examination, 
Pre-test) and the criterion “level of predicted performance as a school 
counselor." The four predictor variables yielded a multiple correlation 
of .769 with the criterion. Peer rankings accounted for the largest 
portion of the criterion variance and a conbination of peer rankings 
and fall quarter grades yielded a multiple correlation of .712. Blocher 
also found correlations in the low eighties between criterion rankings 
of six staff menbers. 

Misner (1962) administered a forty-five item Q-sort to counselor 
educators from five major universities to gain information concerning 
their perceptions of the "ideal counselor." He concluded that counselor 


educators from the sane university view the "ideal counselor" in essentially 


20 
the same way and that the "average" deseription of the "ideal counselor" 
from institution to institution was very similar. Mean intra-institutional 
correlations between Q-sorts ranged from .67 to .79; inter-institutional 
correlations ranged from .84 to .94. 

Abeles (1958) studied the characteristics of 120 counselor candidates 
at the University of Texas. He found that "global ratings" of staff mem 
bers were reliable, that counselor candidates differed from the general 
population on a nunber of psychometric measures and that tests which 
discriminated the top rated group of males from the bottom rated group 
were different from tests which discriminated in the female sample. Coun- 
selor candidates exceeded the general population in academic aptitude. 
Also, they appeared to be better adjusted, and professed a greater inter— 
est in people than those in the general population sample. Tests which 
@iscriminated the top rated group of males from the bottom group were 
mainly in the area of interest, personality, and values. Academic apti- 
tude tests were the prinary discriminators in the fenale sample. 

In a study of twenty-seven counselor candidates at the University 
of Missouri, Bras (1961) found that the Minnesota Multiphasic Personality 
Inventory (MMPI), the Taylor Manifest Anxiety Scale, and the Index of 
Adjustment and Values failed to yield conclusive relationships with the 
criterion, "effective comunication." However, the Berkley Public Opinion 
Questionnaire (P0Q) which measures intolerance for ambiguity did correlate 
+36 with the criterion. Since this correlation is significant at the .06 
level, Bram concluded that it tentatively supports the hypothesis that 
counselors who establish effective communication have a greater tolerance 
of ambiguity than counselors who communicate poorly. As a possible ex- 


planation for his generally inconclusive results, Brams noted that the 


n 
test sophistication of the candidates may have caused the results to be 
inconclusive. 

Callis and Prediger (1964) attempted to predict grade point average 
in advanced graduate study for three groups of counselor candidates. 

They found the Ohio State University Psychological Examination (OSUPE) 
total score had the highest zero order correlation with the criterion 
(r's for three groups = .58, .44, and .63). Selected miltiple correla~ 
tions using the MAT, OSUPE, and Cooperative English Test ranged from .44 
to .64. 

MeDougall and Reitan (1961) studied the relationships between peer 
rankings and a variety of criteria, Peer rankings based on general con 
tributions to class and to acadenic understanding yielded higher corre- 
lations (xho's of .708 and .626 respectively) with supervisor's ratings 
of counseling competence than did peer rankings based on counseling 
potential (rho .605). General contribution to class correlated .783 with 
composite grade point average. 

‘At the University of Florida, Holt (1962) studied personality changes 
of counselor candidates after one semester of participation in a counse— 
lor education program. lie hypothesized positive movement in Affiliation, 
Intraception, Nurturance, Cyclothymia, Confident-Adequacy, and Self 
Sentiment Formation. Negative movement was hypothesized in Exhibition, 
Succoranee, Dominance, and Protension. The Edwards Personal Preference 
Schedule (EPPS) and Cattell's Sixteen Personality Factor Questionnaire 
(26 PFQ) were used to assess changes in personality. An analysis of 
variance of the data revealed that significant movement in the hypothe- 
sized direction occurred for the variables Cyclothymia, Intraception, 


and Nurturance. 
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In addition to studying personality changes which took place within 
‘the group of counselor candidates, Holt noted that the counselor candi- 
dates differed from a control group of arts and science and agriculture 
graduate students and from a group of practicing teachers and counselors 
on a nunber of scales. Counselor candidates had significantly higher 
‘scores than the arts and seience and agriculture graduate students on 
Cyclothymia, Affiliation, Intraception, and Succorance, and a signifi- 
cantly lower score on Protension. With respect to the group of prac- 
ticing teachers and counselors, counselor candidates had a significantly 
higher score on Dominance as measured by the 16 PFQ (but not on Doni- 
nance as measured by the EPPS), and significantly lower scores on Con— 
fident-Adequacy and Protension. 

Arbuckle (1956) instructed a group of seventy counselor candidates 
to respond to the following: 

(2) If you felt it was absolutely necessary to have counseling, 
list in rank order of preference the three people within this 
class to whom you would be most Likely to go. 

(2) Té you felt it was absolutely necessary to have counseling, 
List in rank order of preference the three people within this 
class to whon you would be least likely to go. (p. 94) 

From an analysis of the rankings, "accepted" and "rejected" groups 
of candidates were established. The "accepted" group had significantly 
lower mean scores on the Hypochondriasis, Depression, Paranoia, Hysteria, 
Schizophrenia, Social Introversion, and Psychasthenia scales of the 
MPI; they also showed a higher degree of confidence as measured by the 
Heston Personality Adjustnent Inventory, and exhibited a higher degree 
of interest in the areas of Social Service, Persuasive, Literary and 


Scientific on the Kuder Preference Record, Form C. 


3 
Summary 

A review of the research on counseling and guidance candidates 
suggests that they differ from the general population, that within groups 
of candidates top rated students can be reliably discriminated from 
bottom rated, and that a mmber of psychometric measures discriminate 
between the groups. In addition, different kinds of variables seem to 
discriminate between male and female candidates. 

It should be noted that with the exception of the research on the 
reliability of staff rankings of candidates, the available research does 
not provide an adequate basis for firm generalizations. Even the relia~ 
bility of staff rankings has been questioned (Moore, 1963). However, 
the relatively high communalities found in this investigation for staff 
xankings coupled with the findings reviewed above, do not permit the 
reliability of staff rankings of counselor candidates to be open to 
serious question. 


Research Conducted on Groups Similar to Counseling and 
Guidance Candidates 


Patterson (1962) collected test data on 545 rehabilitation counsel 
ing candidates from twenty colleges and universities. MAT scores for 
the males were 50.8, and for the females, 51.9. On the Kerr-Sperroff 
Empathy Test males scored between the 50th and S5th percentile for liberal 
arts males, and females at the 70th percentile for liberal arts females. 
On the EPPS both males and females scored close to the means for college 
students on most scales. Females' scores were elevated on Intraception 
(74th percentile) and depressed on Abasement (24th percentile). Males’ 
scores on Intraception, Deference and Nurturance were in the 70 to 80 


percentile range. NMPI profiles for males and fenales were similar and 


u 
not greatly different from college students in general. 

Strong Vocational Interest Blank (SVIB) scores for males show inter- 
ests similar to those of persons in related occupations (mean scores of 
A were obtained on Clinical Psychologist, Cuidance Psychologist, and 
Social Worker). Females had no A scores. In general, the fenale stud- 
ents did not seem to have interest patterns as much 1ike those of females 
engaged in similar occupations as did the males. Patterson concluded 
that students enrolled in rehabilitation counseling programs sponsored 
by Office of Vocational Rehabilitation grants have characteristics which 
should enable then to function effectively as counselors. 

Bandura (1956) tested the hypothesis that competent psychothera- 
pists are less anxious and possess a greater degree of insight into the 
nature of their anxieties than psychotherapists who are judged less 
competent. The subjects of the study were 42 psychotherapists from four 


clinical settings: a child guidance center, a community psychological 


clinic, a university counseling center, and a Veterans’ Administration 
neuropsychiatric hospital. 

The hypothesis was tested by having psychotherapists rate their col 
leagues with respect to anxiety and insight into their anxiety; the rat- 
ings were correlated with supervisory ratings of competence. Bandura 
obtained moderate negative correlations between anxiety as rated by 
colleagues and supervisory ratings. The correlation between therapist 
insight and therapist competence was not significant. He concluded that 
therapist anxiety, whether recognized or not, affects the therapist's 
ability to do successful therapy. 

In a study involving non-directive, eclectic, Freudian and Adlerian 


therapists, Fiedler (1950) found that experienced therapists from different 
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orientations described the ideal therapeutic relationship in a more 
similar manner than experienced and inexperienced therapists of the same 
school, Statements which the therapists felt were most characteristic of 
an ideal therapeutic relationship are surprisingly close to those noted 
by Rogers (1958) as characteristic of helping relationships. Heine (1950) 
disclosed that clients of therapists of different orientations perceived 
similar therapist characteristics as helpful. Again, these characteris- 
ties are strikingly close to those listed by Rogers (1958). 

Giblette (1960) found the Empathy Test, the Enotional Stability 
Scale of the Thurstone Temperament Schedule, and the Test of Practical 
‘Judgnent yielded a multiple correlation of .58 with supervisor's ratings 
of practicing counselors. He also studied the predicting ability of six 
and five variable equations. Those yielded multiple correlations of .62 
and .61 respectively. Giblette cautions that since his results were 
obtained on practicing counselors, they cannot be generalized to inex- 
perienced counselors. 

Kazienko and Neidt (1962) studied the responses of 239 male counse- 
Jor candidates from twenty-five NDEA Counseling and Guidance Training 
Institutes on the Bennett Polydiagnostic Index (BPI). The candidates 
of each institute were identified by the respective institute staffs as 
"good" or "poor" counselors. Nean scores for the two groups differed 
significantly at the .01 level on 148 of the 300 items included in the 
BPI. 

Russo, Kelz and Hudson (1964) attempted to discover if "good" coun- 
selors are open-minded. They mailed copies of Roheach's Dognatism Scale 


‘to twenty-1 


ine counselors who had been rated eighteen months earlier on 


the Kelz Counselor Performance Scale. A score based on the twelve itens 
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of the Dognatism Scale which discriminated at the 5 per cent level between 
the upper and lower halves of the counselors as assessed on the Counselor 
Performance Seale yielded 2 rank order correlation of .64 with ratings 
on the Counselor Performance Scale. In view of the fact that interjudge 
reliabilities of less than .50 are reported for the Counselor Performance 
Scale the rho of .64 seems rather high. It is this reviewer's belief 
that the rho of .64 is inflated. The procedure of first finding which 
items of a scale discriminate and then using these items to obtain a 
total score which is then correlated with the eriterion tends to capita 
lize on measurement errors and produce spuriously high relationships. A 
cross-validation study on a similar sample using the sane items on the 
Dognatism Scale as used by Russo, Kelz and Hudson would be useful in 
clarifying the relationship which obtains between Dognatism and Counselor 
Performance. 

In a series of studies of counselors, Cottle and his co-workers 
developed a scale which has discriminated between counselors and other 
groups. The scale consisted of items from the WPI, the Guilford Zinmer- 
nan Tenperanent Survey G2TS), and the SVIB Counseling Psychologist Scale. 
In their first study (Cottle & Lewis, 1954) they used items from only the 
MMPI and G2TS. These itens successfully differentiated a group of 65 male 
college counselors from a group of college students whom"... it was 
felt . . . might approximate a general group of professional workers" 

(p. 28). In general, the counselors appeared to be better adjusted than 
the college students. The fact that the college counselors undoubtedly 
had a greater degree of test sophistication and were older than the col 
Jege students, makes the results of this study somewhat difficult to in- 


terpret. 


a 

Cottle, Lewis and Penney (1954), using.a revision of the ‘scale employed 
in the Cottle and Lewis (1954) study, were able to successfully differen— 
‘tiate a combined sample of 60 college counselors and counselor candidates 
from 60 teacher candidates. 

In addition, a group of thirty counselors who returned their answer 
sheets late were used as a cross-validation group. Since the ages of the 
‘teacher candidates and combined sample of counselors and counselor candi- 
dates were similar, age was not a confounding variable in the study. 

That the cross-validation sample obtained scores on the experinental 
scale which were similar to those obtained by the group of counselors and 
counselor candidates further strengthens the study. 

Cottle and Wands (1955) adninistered the scale devised by Cottle 
and Lewis (1954) to a nation-wide sample of 453 male secondary school 
counselors. Only 260 returned the scale and thirty of these were un~ 
usable; thus the final sample size was reduced to 230. Each counselor 
who returned the scale also asked a male teacher of about the same edu- 
cational background and experience level to fill out the scale. ‘The 
experimental scale was then adninistered to randonly selected halves of 
both the counselor and teacher groups. The same procedure was followed 
with the remaining halves of the groups, Items which differentiated 
between both groups of teachers and counselors were conbined into’a scor— 
ing key and the responses of all counselors and teachers scored with this 
key. Differences between the mean scores of counselors and teachers when 
scored with the derived key were significant at the .01 level. 

Cottle and Wands (1955) also developed a thirty item key which dif 
ferentiated between a sub-sample of 100 counselors with twenty hours or 


more of psychology and/or guidance, and their matching teachers. In 
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general, the counselors appeared to be better adjusted thin the teachers, 
looked more favorably on people, and preferred work which involved face- 
to-face relationships with people. 

Cottle, Pownall and Steimel (1955) administered the thirty-item 
Experinental Attitude Scale devised in the previous study to a national 
sanple of 433 wonen counselors and teachers. They conclude: "Responses 
of wonen counselors resemble those of men counselors, but seem to show 
nore differences between women counselors and women teachers than exist 
for men" (p. 376). 

Summary 

The research reviewed in this section suggests that counselors and 
therapists can be discriminated from other groups by means of psycholog- 
ical tests. Further, tests similar to those which differentiate counse— 
lors from other groups can also be used to discriminate between "good" 
and "poor" counselors. 

It has also been shown that experienced therapists of different 
orientations tend to describe the ideal therapeutic relationship in es— 
sentially similar vays. Clients of therapists fron different schools 
view certain kinds of attitudes, characteristics, and behaviors as 
being helpful, and these do not seem to vary greatly from school to 
school. 

A review of the theoretical literature on counseling revealed a 
large number of works primarily concerned with psychotherapy and rela- 
tively few with school counseling per se. In view of the intimate re~ 


lationship between counseling and psychotherapy, it seemed pertinent to 
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include sone of the nore significant contributions in the area of therapy. 
Gaxl Rogers has perlups developed tie most complete theoretical 
rationale regarding needed counselor characteristics. tie has devoted a 
series of books, articles, and research studies to this topic. It is 


difficult to summarize Rogers" views on needed counselor characteristics 


because at different phases of his om development lie lus eaphasized dif- 


ferent facets of the counseling relationship. In Counseling and Psycho— 


therapy (Rogers, 1942), for example, he emphasizes the techniques of xo- 


flection and non-direction. This emphasis on technique is still present 
but to a lesser extent in Glient-Contered Therapy (Rogers, 1951). 

In "The Necessary and Sufficient Conditions of Therapeutic Person 
ality Change" (Rogers, 1957) and "The Gluracteristies of a Helping Re~ 
lationship" (Rogers, 1958), Rogers’ enpiasis on technique lessens. These 
articles are nore concerned with tie being of the counselor. He suggests 
that such qualities as empathy, acceptance, genuineness, sensitivity, 
wamith, and openness are important for counselors. 

In On Becoming a Person (Rogers, 1961) le emphasizes congruence or 


genuineness almost compictely. For exauple, he states: 


The greater the congruence of experience, avareness and commun: 
tion on the part of one individual, the more the ensuing relation 
ship will involvet a tendency toward reciprocal conminication with 
a quality of increasing congruence; a tendency toward more mutually 
accurate understanding of the conmunications; inproved psychologi- 
cal adjustment and functioning in both parties; mutual satisfaction 
in the relationship. (1961, p. 344) 


Jourard has adopted a position which is virtually identical to that 


expressed by Rogers (1961). ile states: 
I believe that what I have called real-~self—veing on the part of the 


therapist has the consequence of reinforcing leaith-pronoting be- 
javior in the patient... (Jourard, 1961, p. 17) 
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Weitz (1957) hypothesized that three counselor traits—security, 
sensitivity, and objectivity—are crucfal to the counseling interaction. 
Ve feels the insecure counselor is particularly dangerous because his 
primary motivation will be to keep rather than help the client. 

Wyatt (1948) recognizes the dangers of counselor insecurity but 
feels that when counselors are axare of their insecurities they can con- 
trol them and thereby prevent them from having a damaging effect on the 
client. lyatt, to some extent, agrees with Jourard and Rogers on the 
need for openness in the counselor, lle states: "It is actully a sign 
of professional maturity whon the therapist begins to drop role and ges~ 
ture and undertakes to be himself (1948, p. 86). However, he also 
notes that in adequate therapeutic behavior ". . . the subjective im 
pulses and desires of the therapist are kept at a minimum without this 
restriction being felt as much of a frustration" (1048, p. 84). 

Bordin (1955) is eritical of early Rogerian theory which seened to 
assume that the single characteristic of permissiveness or non~directive- 
ness could account for all therapeutic change. He feels a multi~dimensional 
model is necessary to characterize personality and therapeutic change. 

Wrenn (1962 a), in a report prepared at the request of the Anerican 
Personnel and Guidance Association, discusses competencies needed by school 
counselors. He emphasizes that the counselor must understand youth and 
society. He further asserts that in onder to understand others, the coun 
selor mist first understand hinself, In "The Culturally Encapsulated Coun 
selor" (1962 b) Wrenn argues that the counselor with a narvow parochial 
outlook cannot function effectively in our rapidly changing culture. 

Tyler (1961) notes that it is generally accepted that the personal- 


ity characteristics of counselors relate to counseling success. She also 
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notes that there is less general agreement as to what these characteristics 
are, Jones (1951) has emphasized the inportance of patterns of charac 
teristics rather than lists of traits, 

Williamson, Like Rogers, has emphasized different aspects of the 
counseling function at different tines in iis own development. His earlier 
writings (Williamson, 1939; Williamson & Darley, 1937) emphasized the di- 
agnostic and directive aspects of the counselor's role. Although his later 
writings still emphasize diagnosis and direction, an emphasis on the kind 
of relationship established between counselor and client is also noted. 
lie states: 

‘The counselor really "cares" for the counselee in a personal way 

+ + « Such a climate of relationship is a most necessary ecologi~ 

cal condition for the solving or resolving of the developental 

robiems encountered, felt, and perceived by the counselee. 
1958, p. 521) 

Most secondary school counselors believe that their work should 
primarily involve face-to-face counseling with students (Wrenn, 1962 a). 
At the sane tine, the concept of the counselor as a "generalist" or 
social scientist is still prevalent (Wrenn, 1962 a; Hobbs, 1958). To this 
reviewer's knowledge, no author has investigated whether counselor traits 
associated with the "generalist model" are compatible with the traits 
associated with "the counseling specialist model.” 

In conclusion, numerous authors have advocated a study of counselor 
characteristics (Hill, 1961; Patterson, 1962; Tyler, 1961; Wrenn, 1952).. 
Hi11 (1962) and Wrenn (1952) note that such study can only shed Light on 
the characteristics which counselors and counselor candidates presently 
possess. They caution that graduate programs which base selection poli- 


cies on such studies implicitly assume the validity of the status quo. 
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Summary, 

There is considerable disagreement among the theorists reviewed 
concerning characteristics which successful therapists need. However, 
openness, congruence, and personal security are accepted by most 
theorists as desirable therapist traits. With respect to school coun- 
selors, most writers agree that personality traits are important, but 
consensus has not been reached concerning the nature of these traits. 


A number of authors have advocated studies which will shed Light on 


desirable counselor characteristics. 


CHAPTER 151 


METIODS AND PROCEDURES 


The Sample 


The counselor candidates who constituted the sample in this study 
were secondary public school teachers and/or counselors who wet the re- 
guirenents for participation in NDEA Counseling and Guidance Training 
Inctitutes established in the National Defense Education Act of 1958. 
This act stipulates that: (1) the candidate must be a secondaxy school 
teacher and/or counselor who needs additional preparation to be a fully- 
qualified counselor; (2) the candidate mist be acceptable to one of the 
NDEA Counseling and Guidance Training Institutes, and; (3) the local 
school officials must agree to enploy the candidate as a counselor for 
4 mininum of one-half tine upon completion of the institute program, 

Though specific entrance requirenents vary from institute to in~ 
stitute, a certain degree of sinilarity in ali students constituting the 
sanple say be presuned for the following reasons: (1) each candidate 
net minimum requirements established in the National Defense Education 
Act; (2) each candidate met the entrance requirements of one of the 
Fifteen graduate schools which participated in the 1961-1962 National 
Defense Education Act program, 

The total sample consisted of 447 students, 349 mes and 98 fe— 
males. Average age for the males vas 32.8 years, (SD = 5.8) and for the 
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fenales, 35.4 years, (SD = 8.7). Each candidate had a minimum of one 
year's experience as a public school teacher. The average nunber of years 
of professional experience on all levels (clenentary, setondary, or col- 
lege) as instructors, administrators, and/or pupil personnel workers 
for males was 6.2 years, (SD = 4.6) and for fenales 7.8 years, (SD = 5.8). 

Males and females differed very little with respect to academic 
aptitude. Undergraduate grade point average measured on a five-point 
scale was 3.9 for both groups. MAT scores averaged 50.2 for the males 
and 51.1 for the fenales. The variability of the females, however, was 
slightly higher on both undergraduate grade point average and on the MAT. 
Standard deviations for the males on undergraduate grade point average 
and the MAT were .50 and 15.6 respectively, and for the females .66 and 
16.7 respectively. 


‘The Instruments 


‘The instruments used in this study were selected by the fifteen 
Institute directors after serious discussion and numerous meetings. As 
such, the choice of instruments represents a consensus of fifteen ex- 
perts in the field of counseling and guidance. In general, the predictor 
tests fall into three categories: aptitude, interest, and personality. 
‘These tests are: 

(2) The Miller Analogies Test (MAT) 

(2) The Ohio State University Psychological Exanination (OSUPE) 

(3) The Minnesota Multiphasic Personality Inventory (MMPI) 

(4) The Edwards Personal Preference Schedule (EPPS) 

(5) The Guilford Zinmerman Temperament Survey (GZ7S) 

(6) The Strong Vocational Interest Blank for Men (SVIB) 
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‘The Miller Analogies Test 

The MAT represents one of the earliest efforts in the field of 
selecting students at the graduate level, The test has been available 
in some form since 1926, Today it is available only through those insti— 
tutions which have contracted for service with the Psychological Corpora- 
tion, 

The MAT consists of 100 analogy items and covers a broad range of 
Knowledge: literature, science, mathenatics, mythology, and general in- 
formation. The test contains four pages, may be hand or machine scored, 
and requires fifty minutes for administration, The test is available in 


four parallel forms, (G, ll, J, and X), AL! contain complete instructions 


for the examinee, 

Many reliability studies have been performed on this instrument. 
Odd-even reliabilities range in the low 90's and alternate from in the 
high 80's (Miller, 1960). 

Forty-seven different validity studies are reported by the Psycholog- 
ieal Corporation (Miller, 1960), ‘These studies employ a variety of eri~ 
teria, for example, grades in many different courses, scores on Master's 
comprehensive examinations, total grade point average, and correlation 
with other tests. Sone reports indicate mean scores of groups that dif- 
fer on @ priori grounds, for example, bachelor and doctoral candidates, 
Approximately one-half of the validity coefficients reported in the MAT 
Manual are above .S0, However, one study of three groups of counselor 
candidates has yielded correlations of .24, .36, and .42 when grades are 
the criterion (Callis & Prediger, 1964). 


Daily, after reviewing the test in The Fifth Mental 
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Yearbook, state: 


The MAT is a well-constructed test of general academic scholarship 
potential with a difficulty pitched at a high graduate student 
jevel. Its high difficulty level, together with its loading with 
highly abstruse subject matter, probably allows for greater valid~ 
ity than is likely for other criteria of academic graduate scholar~ 
ship. (Buros, 1959, p. 487) 


The Ohio State University Psychological Examination 


‘The OSUPE, ike the MAT, has undergone numerous revisions since its 
first publication in 1919. In its present form it consists of 150 itens 
divided into three sub-tests. The test is exclusively verbal in nature, 
consisting of sub-tests entitled "sane-opposites," "analogies," and 
"reading comprehension." 

Reliability and validity coefficients are high. "By restricting 
items to vocabulary and reading ability, the author obtains a score which 
predicts college marks with unusual accuracy (coefficients of .60 are 
connon)" (Cronbach, 1960, p. 231). /Yaterial in parentheses is Cronbach's.7 
In a study of three groups of advanced counselor candidates consisting of 
69, 52, and 49 candidates respectively, Callis and Prediger (1964) ob- 
tained zero order correlations between the total score on the OSUPE and 
grade point average in NDEA courses of .58, .44, and .63. 

‘The Minnesota Multiphasic Personality Inventory 

The MWPI was originally designed to discriminate between various 
psychiatric categories. When first published in 1940 it consisted of the 
following nine clinical scales: . 

(2) Wypochondriasis (is) 

(2) Depression (D) 

(3) Hysteria (Hy) 

(4) Peychopathie Deviate (Pd) 
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(5) Masculinity-femininity (ME) 

(6) Paranoia (Pa) 

(7) Poychasthenia (Pt) 

(8) Schizophrenia (Se) 

(9) Hypomania (Na) 

Since the test was developed, one new clinical scale, Social Intro- 
version (Si), and four validity scales, (2, L, F, and X) have been de- 
veloped and are now routinely included in MMPI profiles. 

‘The MMPI was originally standardized on a psychiatric population but 
in recent years considerable normative data has also become available on 
normals (Dahlstrom & Welsh, 1960; Drake & Oetting, 1959). The test is 
an example of criterion keying, that is, items which discriminated be- 
‘tween normals and the various psychiatric categories were grouped to 
form the scales. 

Anastasi (1961) notes that an unprecendented anount of research is 
available on the instrument, the Handbook by Dahlstrom and Welsh (1960) 
containing over 1200 references. 

The major criticisms of the instrument reported in the literature 
are: 


(1) The psychiatric categories on which the scales were originally 
based are obsolete 


(2) The reliabilities of several of the scales are inadequate 
(anastasi, 1961; Gilliland & Colgin, 1951) 


(3) The scales are not factorially pure (Conrey, 1959) 


(4) The "normals" of the normative sample consisted mainly of 
visitors of the University of Minnesota Hospital 


(5) The validity of the instrument has not been adequately estab- 
lished. 


In spite of these criticions, it was felt that if only the nore 
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reliable scales of the MMPI were used, that valuable data could be obtained 
by including this instrunent in the factor analysis of this study. 

The Edwards Personal Preference Schedule 

The EPPS is a personality inventory which has made sone attempt to 
control the social desirability of the items (Thorndike & Hagen, 1962). 
Reviewers in Buros (1959), however, disagree concerning the extent to 
which social desirability is actually controlled. 

The theoretical rationale underlying the EPPS is based on Murray's 
Need-Press paradign, The fifteen needs assessed by the instrument along 
with brief descriptions are: 


Achievement: To do one's best, to accomplish something very dif- 
‘Fieult or significant. 


Deference: To let others make decisions, to conform to what is ex- 
Dected of one. 


Order: To have regular tines and ways for doing things, to keep 
‘Things neat and well organized. 


Exhibition: Jo be the center of attention, to say witty things or 
‘alk about personal achievements. 


Autonomy: To be independent of others in making decisions, to avoid 
Fesponsibiities and sbligattons. 


Affiliation: To be loyal, to participate in friendly groups, to 
‘Share or do things with friends. 


Intraception: To analyze one's motives and feelings, to observe and 
GRHEYSEERT the feelings of others. 


Succorance: To receive help or affection from others, to have others 
be sympathetic and understanding. 


Dominance: To persuade and influence others, to supervise others, 
to be regarded as a leader. 


Abasenent: To feel guilty when one has done wrong, to accept blane, 
to feel timid or inferior. 


Nurturance: To help friends or others in trouble, to forgive others, 
‘fo be generous with others. 
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Change: To do new and different things, to meet new people, to 
take up new fads and fashions. 


Endurance: To keep at a job until it ie finished, to avoid being 
Unterrupted while hard at’ work. 


Hoterosexulity: To go out with or be in Jove with one of the op= 
posite sex, to teli or listen to sex jokes, 


ae he of others’or tell thier off. (Anmelani, 1861, pe B36 

Factor analyses by Levonian, Comrey, Levy and Proctor (1959) yielded 
factors differing from those hypothesized by the authors. Super and Crites 
(4962) note that the scales are fairly discreet, however, yielding inter 
correlations in the .20's and 30's. 

Split half-reliability of the scales ranges from .60 to .87 and test 
retest from .74 to .88 (Super & Crites, 1962). As in the case of nost 
other personality inventories, few validity data are available. However, 
Dunnette and others (1956) found that relationships between EPPS scales, 
California Personality Inventory scales, and SVIB scales make good "clin- 
ical sense." For example, occupational interests directed toward sales, 
verbal, and personal contact activities show positive association with 
scales that purport to measure social orientation. 

Since the original normilizing of the instrument was done on 749 
college wonen and 760 college men, it would seem that the schedule would 
be one of the most useful with normal college students. 

The Guilford Zinuernan Temperanent Survey 

The G2TS was designed to measure ten relatively independent tenper- 
ament traits found in nomal people. The inventory was constructed by 
combining, through factor analytic techniques, those items of other per~ 


sonality inventories which related to the ten traits in question. ‘The 
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traits assessed by the GZTS are: 
G. General Activity: Hurxying, liking for speed, liveliness, 
iii, soctisen, ettinienny ve. slot and dnlibesate, ‘eadlly 
fatigued, inefficient. 


R. Restraint: Serious-ninded, deliberate, persistent vs. carefree, 
impulsive, excitenent-loving. 


A. _Ascenilance: Self-defense, leadership, speaking in public, bluf- 
“fing vs. submissiveness, hesitation, avoiding conspicuousness. 


S. Sociability: Having many friends, seeking social contacts and 
SRSLENE ce, few felende and ehyneas, 


E, notional Stability: Evenness of noods, optimistic, couposure 
ETE Siuturtion oF cocds, pessinion, daydreaning, evcitapility, 
feelings of guilt, worry, loneliness, and il] health. 


0. Objectivity: Thick-skinned vs. hypersensitive, self-centered, 
‘Suspicious, having ideas of reference, getting into trouble. 


F. Friendliness: Toleration of hostile action, acceptance of doni- 
tation, respect for others vs. belligerence, hostility, resent- 
ment, desire to doninate, and contempt for others. 


T, Thoughtfulness: Reflective, observing of self and others; mental 
poise vs. interest in overt activity and mental disconcertedness. 


P. Personal Relations: Tolerance of people, faith in social in. 
“—stitutions vs. fault-finding, critical of institutions, suspicious, 
self-pitying. 


¥. Masculinity: Interest in masculine activities, not easily dis- 
MTibted, lasi-botled, inhibits eaotional expression, Little inter 
est in clothes and style vs. interest in feminine activities and 


voeations, easily disgusted, fearful, ronantic, emotionally ex- 
pressive,’ (Anastasi, 1961, pp. 507-308) 


Though Guilford and his co-workers used factor analytic procedures 
in developing the scales of the GZIS, a surprisingly high relationship 
between several of the scales obtains, For example, the correlation be~ 
tween scales (8) and (A) is .61, between (E) and (0) .69, and between 
(F) and (P) .50 (Thorndike & Hagen, 1961). These high relationships sup- 
port Thurstone's (1951) contention that the OZTS is largely measuring 


seven instead of ten factors. Guilford and Zimmerman (1949) note, however, 
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that since less than half the variance of any scale can be accounted for 
by scores on any other scale, each scale makes a considerable unique con 
tribution, It seems to this writer that the statements of both Thurstone 
and Guilford and Zinmerman are basically true. If the Thurstone Tempera 
ment (TTS) Schedule reliably assessed the seven inportant factors which 
are covered by the CZIS, it would clearly be the preferred test. How- 
ever, the very low reliabilities (sone are below .40) of the TTS scales 
compared to the relatively high reliabilities (all are above .70) of the 
G2TS make the GZTS the preferred instrunent. 

External validity studies on the G2TS are scarce and have yielded 
varied results, However, since the scales consist of items from other 
personality inventories which are grouped into relatively pure scales, 
it is probably as good as, or better than other personality measures. 

In sumary, though the GZTS suffers certain shortcomings, they are 
not of a nature to warrant excluding the instrument from the present 
study. The relatively high reliability and relative factorial purity of 
its scales make it useful fron the standpoint of predicting variations 
in the criteria of this study and aiding in factor definitions. 

The Strong Vocational Interest Blank for Men 

‘The SVIB, like the MMPI, is an empirically derived instrunent. 
Strong administered hundreds of items to nonbers of forty-five different 
occupational groups and, through a process of item analysis, determined 
which itens discriminated between each group and "nen in general. 

Those items which were found to so discriminate are assigned weights in 
proportion to the degree to which they discriminate between the given 
group and "men in general." ‘The original forn of the SVIB was published 


in 1927 and consisted of 420 items; it was revised in 1938 and shortened 
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to 400 items. 

Data were gathered on the various occupational groups and “men in 
general." The revised "wen in general” group consisted of 4,746 cases 
which was a stratified sampling of the normal male population (Strong, 
1943). The smallestcriterion group was Y.M.C.A. Secretary (N = 113), 
and the largest was Life Insurance Salesman (N = 596). 

In its present form the SVIB consists of 400 items which relate to 
preferences for occupations, preferences for school subjects, preferences 
for amusements, preferences for activities, reactions to pecularities of 
people, and self-ratings on certain characteristics. The majority of 
itens are answered in terms of like, dislike, and indifferent. 

The reliabilities of thirty-five revised scales based on the records 
of 285 Stanford University seniors and using the odd-even technique 
averaged .87. Odd-even reliabilities based on the same sample for Oc- 
cupational Level, Masculinity-femininity, and Interest Maturity were 
+875, .932, and .932 respectively. Strong reports that slightly higher 
coefficients have been obtained using the test-retest method. The re- 


liabilities for the six group scales averaged .917 and are higher than 


the average of the scales of which they are composed. 

A large nunber of validity studies have been conducted with this in- 
strument. In a longitudinal study Strong (1955) found that eighteen 
years after graduation approxinately four out of five students were en- 
gaged in occupations on which they scored "A" while in college and ap- 
proxinately four out of five were not in occupations on which they scored 
ne." 

A series of factor analytic studies have been conducted with the 


SVIB (Carter, Pyles & Bretnall, 1935; Strong, 1943; Thurstone, 1931). 
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Strong concludes, after a study of these analyses, that four or five 
factors are sufficient to account for nearly all the variation in 
thirty-six occupations studied. 
The Analysis 

The cata were separated by sex and analyzed by the method of ert- 
terion analysis described by Cattell (1952) and Fruchter (1954), This 
nethod is identical to conventional factor analysis in mathematical pro~ 
cedures employed; however, in "criterion analysis" criteria are treated 
as other tests in the test battery. 

‘The reasons for choosing "criterion analysis" over multiple regres— 
sion analysis are both practical and theoretical. From the theoretical 
standpoint, factor loadings on a criterion yield an estinate of the re~ 

‘tionship between the criterion and the factor, while in multiple xe~ 
gression analysis we obtain the relationship between tests (and these are 
usually miltifactorial) and a eriterion. Also, the problem of chance 
errors correlating with the criterion in multiple regression analysis 
would have exaggerated the contributions of the 57 predictor variables. 
Before using multiple regression analysis, it would have been necessary 
to factor analyze the test data in order to discover which tests could 
be used as an approxinate measure of each factor. This procedure is 
‘tine consuming and does not utilize the total variance of a test bat- 
tery. When conparing the adequacy of multiple correlation, partial 
correlation, and the discriminate function with factor analysis, Cattell 
concludes: 

They (multiple correlation, partial correlation, and the discriminate 

function) axe just as effective in giving a prediction of performance 


within one restricted research—indeed they involve less computation 


and avoid the error of estimte of intermediate variables or factors. 
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But they do not contribute as factor analysis does to something 
beyond immediate prediction--nanely, to scientific understanding 
of what basic influences are operative. (1952, p. 20) 


One of the criteria—"predicted on-t 


job success as a secondary 
school counselor"--presented a special statistical problem in the "cri- 
terion analyses." The problem stemmed from the fact that the "staff 
rankings" of "predicted on-the-job success as a secondary school coun 
selor" were nade for only the top eight and bottom eight students of 

each institute; hence, product-moment correlations could not be computed 
between this criterion and the other variables. The eriterion was 
utilized in the factor analyses by computing correlations using the 

rarked tails of the sample only. The procedure is defended mathenatically 
by Peters and Van Voorhis (1940), who assert that the probable error of 
correlations obtained in this manner is approxinately equal to the prob~ 
able error of correlations obtained using the conventional product~ 
moment method. In other words, such a correlation is as good an estinate 
of the product-moment correlation which exists between the variates in 

the total poplation as a product-moment correlation obtained on the 
total sample. The only mathematical assumption required by the proce- 
dure is that the variate with the missing data be normally distributed. 

In this study the assumption scems tenable. 

After the correlations were computed between the criterion "predicted 
on-the-job success as a secondary school counselor" and the other 64 scales 
used in this study, the intercorrelations of the other 64 scales were 
computed by the product-monent method. Next, the intercorrelations were 


factor analyzed by the principal components technique (Hotelling, 193 


and factors rotated to simple structure according to the Varinax criterion 


(Kaiser, 1958), 
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‘This procedure yielded fifteen ortiogonal factors in the male sample 
and sixveen in the female sample. The factors are described and their 


relationship to the criteria discussed in Chapters IV and V. 


CHAPTER TV 


DISCUSSION OF RESULTS 


Introduction 

Before defining the factors extracted in this analysis, it seems 
relevant to review the process involved in factor definition. Since fac— 
tor loadings are the correlations of the various tests used in an analy- 
sis with the extracted factors, the definition of factors is basically a 


rational process of interpreting correlations. Cattell (1952) states: 


Most factor interpreters naturally tend to place emphasis on 
inspection of those variables wherein the factor is conspicuously 
present and here the procedure of abstraction from these variables 
is the sane as in all concept formation and all invention of uni- 
versals. (p. 338) 


In the following discussion, factors are defined by observing which 
predictor variables correlate positively and/or negatively with each 
factor and by inferring the nature of tie factor from these observations. 


The relationship of factors to criteria is determined by inspecting the 


criterion loadings of the factors in question, This procedure pernits an 
insight into the cluracteristics associated with the criteria of "success" 
employed in this study. 

Definition of Factors in Male Sample 


Factor A is a bi-polar factor ¥i 


ich seems to be related to mental 


health, adjustment, and acceptance of others. High scores on the factor 
are associated with "down to earth," objective, and non-philosophical at- 


titudes, and interest in and respect for people and institutions. The 
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high MPI(K) loading coupled with the moderate MMPI(L) loading is probably 
best interpreted as mild defensiveness on the part of sone candidates. 
However, since the meaning of the MMPI(K) scale is not very clear, and 
nolerately high scores my be a sign of good general adjustment (Drake 
& Octting, 1959) extreme defensiveness is not likely to be associated with 
the positive pole of this factor. Factor A correlates +.15 with NDEAGPA. 


It is essentially unrelated to the other criteria used in this study. 


Table 2 ' 
Factor A 

Positive Predictor Loadings® Negative Predictor loadings 
Variable Loading Variable Toading 
cu28 Objectivity (0) 81 Gans Thoughtfulness (1) 35 
Guts Friendliness (2) in MPT False (F) 
MPI Defensivencss (K) S70 MRPE Soctad Tntroverston (Si) 32 
GUIS Emotional Stability (E) 165 WAPI Masculinity- 
GUTS Personal Relations (P) 164 femininity (Mf) (¥7 .27 
GaTS Masculinity (M) 139 
MMPI Lie (L) +29 
EPPS Deference (def 126 
G2iS Sociability (8: 26 

Positive Criterion Toadings* Negative Criterion Loadings 
Griterion Loading Criterion Loading 
NDEAGPA “18 None 


Predictor loadings smaller than £.26 are not Listed. 

criterion loadings smaller than +.15 are not Listed. 

Factor B is also bi-polar. High scores on the factor are related to 
interest in things, detail, order, and structure while low scores are 
characterized by loose verbai interests. The over-all interest pattern 
of persons with high seores on this factor would be classified in our 


culture as masculine, 
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Table 3 
Factor B 
Positive Predictor loadings Nogative Predictor Loadings 
Variable Loading Variable Loading 
SVIB Masculinity 06 m7 SVIB (X) ) 82 
fenininity (Me ” SVIB (Clinical Psychologist) 73 
ova a) SVIB (VI) 139 
svip (VITI) to MPI Nasculinity- 
SVIB (IV) 155 femininity (we) [27 48 
SvIB (Industrial Psycholo- svi (x) 
gist) 8h SViB Oecupational Level (Ot) 27 
SVIB (Experimental Psychol- 
ogist) +30 
SVIB Interest Maturity (1M) 126 
EPPS Endurance (end) +26 
Positive Criterion loadings Negative Criterion Loadings 
criterion Toading Criterion Loading 


None 


None 


Factor ¢ is not very clearly defined. 


The loading pattern, however, 


is not inconsistent with the definition, "interest in prestige and status.” 


Table 4 
Factor © 
Positive Predictor Leadings Negative Predictor Loadings 
Variable Loading Variable Loading 
sviB (XI) +49 None 
sviB (III) +36 
G2TS Masculinity (M) 126 


SVIB (Clinical Paychologist) 126 


Positive Criterion Loadings 
Criterion Toading 


None 


Negative Criterion Loadings 
Criterion Loading 


None 
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Factor D is a bi-polar factor which relates primarily to needs 
assessed by the EPPS. Persons scoring high on the factor need to be gen- 
erous, loyal, helpful, and forgiving. and, in general, need others for 


support and gratification. 


Table 5 
Factor D 

Positive Predictor Loadings Negative Predictor Loadings 
Variable Toading Variable Loading 
EPPS Nurturance (nur) +65 EPPS Autonomy (aut) +40 
EPPS Affiliation (aff) 161 EPPS Aggression (agg) 138 
EPPS Order (ord) +26 

Positive Criterion Loadings Negative Criterion Loadings 
Criterion Loading Criterion Toading 

None None 


‘The factor loadings of variables on Factor E suggest rather strongly 
‘the label introversion-extroversion for this factor. Persons with high 
scores on the factor would tend to be shy, withdrawn, anxious, depressed, 
and somewhat restrained and deferent. 

Factor F is clearly an age factor. It correlates -.19 with the 
‘theory section /of the NDEA Comprehensive Examination, Post-test. 

Factor G relates primarily to tests which measure verbal ability. 
The suall EPPS loadings are probably best interpreted as personal needs 
which are related to verbal ability. Factor 6 correlates +.22 with the 
Theory section of the NDEA Comprehensive Examination, Post-test and +.18 


with the Measurement section. 
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Table 6 
Factor E 
Positive Predictor Loadings Negative Predictor Loadings 
Variable Toading Variable Toading 
WPI Social Introversion (Si).65 G2TS Ascendance (A) 175 
MPI Depression (D), 138 G2TS Social Interest (S) 64 
EPPS Abasement (aba) :37 EPPS Dominance (dom) 255) 
MPI Psychasthenia (Pt) 129 GZTS General Activity (6) 142 
EPPS Order (ord) 129 GUTS Emotional Stability (E) .29 
BEDS Defonente (ae) 126 MMPI Psychopathic Deviate 
GzTS Restraint (R) 126 (Pa) 27 
svIB (V) Vg 
MPI Defensiveness (K) 126 
Positive Criterion Loadings Negative Griterion Loadings 
Criterion Toading Griterion Toading 
None None 


Factor F 
Positive Predictor Loadings Negative Predictor Loadings 
Variable Loading Variable Toading 
EEL +88 None 
Age :87 
Positive Criterion loadings Negative Criterion Leadings 
Criterion Toading Criterion Toading 
None NDEACE Theory +19 
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Table 8 
Factor G 
Positive Predictor Loadings Negative Predictor Loadings 
Variable Loading Variable Toading 
mar 72 EPPS Deference (def) 28 
osuPE 2 
EPPS Consistency (con) 26 
Positive Oriterion Loadings Wegative Criterion Loadings 
Criterion Toading criterion Toading 
NDEAGE Theory a None 
NDEACE Measurement fs 


Factor Hi seems to be a personality factor. A person with a high 


score on this factor would be thoughtful, philosophical, and analytical 
of himself and others. He my also have a tendency to drive hinself and 
not have interest in or need for females, in particular, or others in 

general. The factor pattern suggests the definition of cold and calcu- 


lating for the positive pole of this factor. 


Table 9 
Factor i 
Positive Predictor Loadings Negative Predictor Loadings 
Variable Toading Variable Loading 
G2TS Restraint (R) +51 EPPS Heterosexuality (het)  .47 
GATS Thoughtfulness (7) 147 EPPS Exhibition (exh) 33 
EPPS Intraception (int) 144 EPPS Succorance (suc) 130 
EPPS Endurance (end) 142 
MMPI Lie (L) 237 
Positive Criterion Loadings Wegative Criterion Loadings 
oriterion Toading oriterion Loading 
None None 
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Factor I is not clearly defined; however, the loadings suggest that 


ow scores on the factor may be related to aspiration and endurance. 


Table 10 
Factor I 

Positive Predictor Loadings Negative Predictor Loadings 
Variable Teading variable Loading 
svIB (IV) +33 sviB (VII) 258 
SVIB Ocoupational Level (OL) +39 
EPPS Endurance (end) 26 

Positive Criterion Loadings Negative Criterion Loadings 
criterion Toading ‘iterion Toading 

None None 


Factor J correlates with needs for succorance and abasement. Low 


scores on the factor are associated with lack of need for change. The 


over-all loading pattern suggests that persons with high scores on the fac 


tor are people who need consistent relationships with others. 


Table 
Factor J 
Positive Predictor Loadings Negative Predictor Loadings 
Variable Toading Variable Loading 
EPPS Succorance (sue) 128 EPPS Change (chg) “a7 
EPPS Abaserent (aba) 128 MOPI Lie (1) 26 
Positive Criterion Loadings Negative Criterion Loadings 
Oriterion Toading Criterion Toading 


None 


None 
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Factor K is primarily a criterion factor. It is essentially unrelated 
to personality and interest variables, but is moderately related to tests 
of verbal aptitude. Though the label, "aptitude for guidance courses," 
tells us little about the nature of the factor, it is perhaps the best 
label that can be attached to this factor at present. The factor pat~ 
tern suggests thot the predictor tests used in the battery are not con 
prehensive enough, that ie, do not cover a wide enough range of person- 
ality characteristics to adequately account for variations of criteria 
in this factor. 

It is noteworthy that of the criterion relationships which obtain 
with this factor, the six parts of the NDEA Comprehensive Examination, 
Post-test have substantially higher loadings than the global criterion and 
moderately higher loadings than NOEAGPA, Tt would seem that those cri- 
teria requiring interaction with people are appreciably less affected by 
the factor than tasks requiring information about and intellectual un- 
derstanding of the guidance process. 

The correlations of tests with Factor L suggest a bi-polar interest 
factor which might be labeled interest in system versus interest in people. 
The moderate negative loading of the SVI(VITI) scale, however, does not 
seen to be compatible with this interpretation. SVIB(VIII) is generally 
considered to be associated with interest in business detail. An exam- 
ination of the occupational scales on which the SVIB(VIII) is based, 
however, reveals that the SVIB(VIII) should logically have a low positive 
relationship with interest in people. The scales whose values were 
averaged to obtain area scores for SVIB(VIII) aret Senior CPA, Accountant, 


Office Worker, Purchasing Agent, Banker, Pharmacist, and Mortician. 
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Table 12 


Factor K 


Negative Predictor Loadings 


Variable Loading 
OSUPE 37 None 
MAT 128 

Positive Criterion loadings Negative Criterion Loadings 
criterion Loading criterion Teading 
NUEACE Noasurenent Br None 
NDEACE Occupational 169 
NDEACE Guidance ‘6s 
WDEACE Related Disciplines .68 
NDEACE Theory +66 
NDEACE Psychological +66 
NDEAGPA 44 
Global fie 

Table 13 
Factor L 

Positive Predictor Loadings Negative Predictor Loadings 
Variable Loading Variable Loading 
svIB (It) 82 gv (2) “79 
SVIB (Experimental Peychol- SVIB (Guidance Psychologist) 78 

ogist) SVIB (Industrial Psychol- 

SVIB (1) ogist) 138 
‘SVIB (IV: SvIB (VIII) 33 
SvIB (VI SVIB Occupational Level (OL) +32 

Positive Oriterion loadings Negative Criterfon Loadings 
Criterion Toading criterion Loading 


None None 


Since 72 per cent of the variance of Factor M is accounted for by 


SVIB(V) which assesses social interest, this factor would appear to be 
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primarily related to interest in helping others. ‘The small loadings on 
SVIB(VI) and SVIB(IV) are not incompatible with this definition. How- 


ever, they are of little help in defining the factor. 


Table 14 
Factor M 
Positive Predictor Loadings Negative Predictor Loadings 
Variable Loading Variable Loading 
SVB (V) +85 SVIB Occupational Level (OL) .30 
SVIB Interest Maturity (IM) 182 
SVIB (VI; 35 
SvIB We 730 
(Guidance Psychologist) .29 
Positive Criterion Loadings Negative Criterion Loadings 
Criterion Toading Criterion Loading 
None None 


Factor N is related primarily to the clinical scales of the MPI 
and the enotional stability scale of the GZTS, Persons with high scores 
on this factor would be characterized by lack of anxiety and depression. 
‘The negative loadings on the MMPI(F) and (K) scales suggest that defen— 
siveness is negatively related to high scores on the factor. 

Factor 0 is almost completely defined by its relationship to the 


73) and NDEAGPA (x = -.58). It is not clearly 


global criterion (x 


defined by the predictor tests, therefore, no attempt will be made to 


name the factor. 
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Table 15 
Factor N 
Positive Predictor Loadings Negative Predictor Loadings 
Variable Toading Variable Loading 
G2TS Emotional Stability (E) .26 MPI Psychasthenia (Pt) 66 
MMPI Psychopathic Deviate 
(Pa) +60 
MPI Depression (D) “47 
MPI False (F) 135 
MMPI Defensiveness (K) 226 
Positive Criterion Loadings Negative Criterion Loadings 
Criterion Loading Criterion Toading 
None None 
Table 16 
Factor 0 


Positive Predictor Loadings 
Variable Tnading 


Negative Predictor Loadings 
Variable Toading 


None 


Positive Criterion Loadings 
Criterion Toading 


None 


None 


Negative Criterion Loadings 


Criterion Toading 
Global +73 
NDEAGPA +58 


Relationship of Factors to Criteria in Male Sample 


In the male sample, five factors emerged which had correlations of 


+15 or larger with one of the 


ht criteria employed in this study. 
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Factor A was defined as mental health or adjustment and was related 
to "down to earth," objective, non-philosophical attitudes, and interest 
in and respect for people. Factor A correlated with NDEACPA +.15. 

Factor F, an age factor, correlated -.19 with NDEACE Theory. 

Factor G, verbal ability, correlated +.15 with NDEACE Measurement 
and +,21 with NDEACE Theory. 

Factor K, aptitude for guidance courses, correlated positively 
with all erfteria. Factor K accounted for nearly one-half the variance 
in the various parts of the NDEAGE, with correlations ranging from .66 
to .72. Factor K accounted for 18 per cent of the variance in NDEAGPA 
and only 4 per cent in the global criterion. 

Factor 0 was an unclearly defined factor which related to the 
global criterion (r = -.73) and NDEAGPA (x = -.58). 

In summary, Factors K and 0 account for nearly all the common 
criterion variance in the male sample. The remaining factors account 
for a naximun of 9 per cent of the conmon variance (NDEACE Theory) and 
for as Little as 2 per cent of the conon varianee (NDEACE Psychological 
Foundations). In spite of the fact that a large number of clearly 
defined factors emerged from this analysis, only two of the factors 
relate strongly with criterion variables. Further, these two factors 
were basically criterion factors and had Little relationship to the 
other tests used in the battery. Hence, the writer would conclude that 
in the mile sample variations in criteria are only slightly related to 


the tests used in this battery. 


Definition of Factors in Ferale Sample 
The very high loadings of the OSUPE and MAT with Factor A clearly 


indicate that jt is predominantly 2 verbal factor, The moderately high 


negative loading on EPPS(ord) coupled with the small positive loading 
on EPPS(chg) suggest that the factor may also be related to flexibility. 
The remaining loadings vould not be inconsistent with an interpretation 
of verbal flexibility for this factor. 

Factor A correlates positively with three of the criteria employed 
in this study: NDEAGPA, .45; NDEACE Guidance, .19; NDEACE Neasurenent, 


-18. The fact that Factor A accounts for 20 per cent of the variance in 


MDEAGPA is noteworthy. 


Table 17 
Factor A 

Positive Predictor Loadings Negative Predictor Loadings 
Variable Toading Variable Toading 
osure +83 EPPS Order (ord) 56 
YaT 130 SVIB (VIII) iM 
SVIB (IZ) ‘28 SVIB (XI) 129 
WPI Nasculinity- EPPS Endurance (end) 29 

femininity (Me) (M7 .27 

EPPS Change (chg) 126 

Positive Criterion Loadings Negative Criterion Loadings 
oriterion Toading Criterion Toading 
NDEAGEA 48 None 
NDEACE Guidance fs 
NDEACE Weasurenent fas 


Factor B in the fenmle sample is comparable to Factor A in the male 
sample. Both seem to be related to mental health as it is presently de- 


fined by our culture. The basic difference between the factors is that 
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Factor B in the fenales is negatively related to the friendliness scale 
of the GZTS while Factor A in the male sanple relates positively to it. 
A possible interpretation of this difference is that females with high 
scores on the factor are less accepting of domination and hostility than 
males with high scores on Factor A. In view of the differences in nale 
and female roles in our society, the writer would hypothesize that the 
basic personality structures of males scoring high on Factor A and females 
scoring high on Factor B are similar and that differences in acceptance of 
dominance, and hostility resuit from males having a more favorable cul~ 
tural position. In brief, if males scoring high on Factor A were sub- 
jected to the sane cultural pressures as females scoring high on Factor 


B, they may also be less accepting of domination and hostility. 


Table 18 " 
Factor B 
Positive Predictor Loadings Negative Predictor Loadings 
jab le Loading Variable Loading 
MMPI Defensiveness (K) 7 EPPS Aggression (age) 43 
GzIS Objectivity (0) 176 MMPI Social Introversion (Si) 135 
GATS Emotional Stability (E) 167 GUTS Friendliness (F) 133 
WPL Lie (i) ‘52 
WAPI False (F) 149 
EPPS Exhibition (exh) ‘28 
Positive Criterion Toadings Negative Criterion Loadings 
Criterion Toading oriterion Toading 
None None 


Factor C is a clearly defined bi-polar factor. Fenales with high 


scores on the factor would be characterized by an interest in things, a 
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desize for autonomy, and a fear of people. Females with low scores on 
the factor would be characterized by a healthy interest in people. The 
label introversion-extroversion would seem to be consistent with the 
general factor loading pattern. 

Tt is noteworthy that the EPPS variables-—nurturance, affiliation, 
and succorance--are essentially unrelated to this factor. A possible 
interpretation of this would be that femiles scoring low on this factor 
are not driven to interest in others through deficiency motivation. An 
alternate interpretation might be that persons interested in others 
seek them out.and, therefore, have little need for them. 

Factor C loads negatively on NDEAGPA, the global criterion, and on 
NDEACE Psychological Foundations. The criterion loadings are consistent 
with what would be expected as the largest loadings are on criteria which 
should be affected by healthy interest" in others. 

Factor D clearly relates to age. If the factor loadings are reflected, 
(that is, if the signs of all loadings are changed) it is almost identi- 
cal to Factor F which was labeled "age" in the male sample. However, 
the criterion loading pattern in the two samples is almost reversed. 
NDBAGPA correlates +.17 with age in the female’ sample after the female 
loadings are reflected and -,12 in the male sample, NDEACE Measurement 
correlates -.16 in female sample and -.03 in the male sample. 

‘Though such differences could be the result of error, the possibil- 
ity that age affects the academic performince of males and females dif 
ferently cannot be excluded. 

‘The factor loading pattern of Factor E is not easily interpreted. 

One interpretation of the pattern which seems consistent with the loadings 


is that the positive pole is associated with people who like to do things 
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Table 19 


Factor C 


Positive Predictor Loadings 
Variable Toading 


Negative Predictor Loadings 
Variable Toading 


SVIB (Experimental Py 


chologist) 84 
SVIB (II) +80 
SVIB (I) 157 
MMPI Social Introversion (Si).43 


SVB (IV) 135 
MMPI Depression (D) 2 


SVIB (Guidance Psy- 


chologist) +91 
SvIB (V) +70 
SVIB (IX) +70 
SVIB Interest Maturity (IM) .60 
GUTS Sociability (S) 187 


GOTS General Activity (6)  :45 
SVIB (Industrial Pay- 


chologist) 44 
EPPS Dominance (dom) 143 
SvIB (VIII) 34 
G2TS Ascendance (A) 4 
Positive Criterion Loadings Negative Criterion Loadings 
Criterion Toading Criterion Toading 
Wone NDEAGPA aa 
Global 121 
NDEACE Psychological 
Foundations 16 
Table 20 
Factor D 


Positive Predictor loadings 


Negative Predictor Loadings 


Variable ‘Toading Variable Toading 
EPPS Heterosexuality (het) .27 EET +82 
SVIB (VII) ey) Age +82 
EPPS Deference (def) 129 

Positive Criterion Loadings Negative Criterion Loadings 
Criterion Toading Griterion Toading 
NDEAGE Measurement 16 ‘NDEAGPA Aly, 
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thenselves while the negative pole seems to be associated with people 
who prefer to manipulate others into doing things for then. 


Factor E correlates -.17 with NDEACE Theory. 


Table 21 
Factor E 

Positive Predictor Loadings Negative Predictor Loadings 
Variable Toading Variable Loading 
SVIB (IV) +58 SVIB Occupational Level (OL) .71. 
sviB (VI) 147 av (or 68 
SVIB (I) 39 SVIB 143 
SVIB Interest Maturity (IM) 133 EPPS Dominance (don) 133 
SvIB (V) aL SVIB (VII) in 

SVIB (Industrial Psy- 

chologist) 27 

Positive Criterion Loadings Negative Criterion Loadings 
Criterion Loading Criterion Loading 
None NDEACE Theoxy Bu 


Factor F is not very clearly defined. The moderate positive load- 
ings on intraception, coupled with the negative loadings on succorance, 
affiliation, and introversion suggest that persons with high scores on 
‘the factor would be outgoing, analytical of their own and other's motives, 
but not in need of relationships with others. High scores on this factor 
would mean much the same thing as high scores on Factor C in the female 
sample. However, negative scores on Factor F would have to be interpreted 
very differently from negative scores on Factor C. Negative scores on 
Factor C are associated with introverted, shy, somewhat anxious females 
who are either unavare of their needs for others or who have little need 
for others. Negative scores on Factor F, however, are associated with 


strong needs for others with an inability to’ satisfy these needs. 
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Tabie 22 
Factor F 

Positive Predictor loadings Negative Predictor Loadings 
Variable Loading Variabie Toading 
EPPS Intraception (int) 39 EPPS Succorance (suc) +65 
GarS Masculinity (¥) $39 EPPS Affiliation (aff) 133 
G2IS General Activity (6) 134 MMPI Social Introversion (Si)-31 
SVIB (V) 31 svi (VIET) 28 
G25 Ascendance (A) 129 
EPPS Endurance (end) 126 
SvIB (I) +26 

Positive Oriterion loadings Negative Criterion Loadings 
Criterion Towing Griterion Toading 

None None 


Factor G is essentially a criterion factor, that is, it relates 
strongly with the criteria employed in this study and has small or negli- 
gible relation to the other tests used in the battery, Although the 
predictor tests which relate to this factor are different from the tests 
which relate to Factor K in the mile sample, since both factors relate 
basically to criteria and all other relationships which exist are small 
or negligible, Factor G is comparable to Factor A, This factor was labeled, 
“aptitude for guidance courses," in the males and the label seems equally 
appropriate to Factor G in the females. As was the case with Factor K 
in the males, the test battery does not adequately account for variations 
of criteria on this factor. 

It is interesting that Factor G in the fenales has criterion load- 


ings with essentially the same pattern as Factor K in the males. 
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Table 23 
Factor 6 
Positive Predictor Loadings Negative Predictor Loadings 
Variable Toading Variable Toading 
SvIB (VII) 34 EPPS Abasement (aba) 34 
SVIB Interest Maturity (IM) 131 
GZTS Thoughtfulness (7) 27 
Positive Criterion Loadings Negative Criterion Loadings 
Criterion Toading Criterion Toading 
NDEAGE Occupational “18 Wone 


NDEACE Related Disciplines .70 
NDEACE Psychological 


Foundations +68 
NDEACE Theory +66 
NDEAGE Measurement +64 
NDEACE Guidance ‘47 
NDEAGPA +38 
Global 128 


The loadings on Factor H suggest that women with high scores on the 


factor are timid, agreeable, anxious, and lacking in skills with the op- 


posite sex. 


Table 24 
Factor Ht 
Positive Predictor Loadings Negative Predictor loadings 
Variable Toading Variable Toading 
GZTS Friendliness (F) 55 GZTS Ascendance (A) +55 
WPI Social Introversion (Si).35 GZTS Thoughtfulness (7) 129 
MMPI Depression (D) 31 GZIS Social Interest (S) 128 
Positive Criterion Loadings Negative Criterion Loadings 
Criterion Toading Criterion Toading 
None Wone 
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The factor loadings on Factor I do not clearly suggest a name for 
this factor. Whatever this factor is, it is negatively related to 
NDEAGE Guidance and accounts for 25 per cent of the variance in this 
measure. In view of the -.33 correlation between Factor T and UGPA, 


it is surprising that it is essentially unrelated to NDEAGPA. 


Table 25 
Factor I 
Positive Predictor Loadings Negative Predictor Loadings 
Variable Toading Variable Toading 
SVIB (Clinical Psychologist) .32 UGPA +33 
SVIB Interest Maturity (TH) .30 
SVvIB (V) +26 
Positive Criterion Loadings Negative Criterion Loadings 
Criterion Toading Criterion Toading 
None NDEACE Guidance +50 
NDEAGE Occupational a8 


Persons scoring high on Factor J would tend to be uncooperative, 
imsociable, consistent, and desire to work alone. The -.19 correlation 
between this factor and the global criterion seems plausable in view of 
the fact that counselors need to work with groups and individuals. 

Factor K is not yery clearly defined mathematically, therefore, no 
attempt will be made to name this factor. Factor K correlates -.17 with 
NDEACE Psychological Foundations. 

Females with high scores on Factor I would be characterized by 
masculine interest in general, with specific interests in tasks requir 
ing systematic evaluation of facts. Their interest patterns would be 
very dissimilar to persons engaged in verbal and creative occupations, 


for example, law, journalism, advertising, and music. 
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It is not surprising that Factor L correlates positively with 
NDEACE Measurement as measurement scores should logically be related 


to interest in system, 


Table 26 
Factor J 
Positive Predictor Loadings Negative Predictor Loadings 
Variable Loading Variable Toading 
EPPS Consistency (con) 43 GZTS Social Interest (8) .30 


EPPS Autonomy (aut) 31 


Positive Criterion Loadings 
Griterion Toading 


Wone 


C218 Personal Relations (P) .29 


Negative Criterion Loadings 
Criterion Toading 


Global 19 


Table 27 


Factor K 


Positive Predictor Loadings 
Variable Toading 


Negative Predictor Loadings 
Variable Toading 


EPPS Heterosexuality (het) .31 


Positive Criterion Loadings 
Criterion Loading 


None 


EPPS Abasement (aba) a1 
Negative Criterion Loadings 
Criterion Toading 


NDEACE Psychological Founda— 


‘tions a 


Factor M is predominantly a need factor. 


Persons with high scores 


on the factor need’to supervise and dominate others, and would prefer 


order and lack of change in their lives. 
portion of the criterion variance of the 


factor (25 per cent). 


Factor M accounts for a larger 


global criterion than any other 


A probable explanation of this is that staff menbers 
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see potential success as being related to flexibility of character. 

Factor M also accounts for approximately 4 per cent of the variance of 
NDEAGE Related Disciplines. Again, it would seem that flexibility of 


character should be related to excelling in fields other than one's major. 


Table 28 
Factor 1 
Positive Predictor Loadings Negative Predictor Loadings 
Variable Toading Variable Toading 
‘SVIB Masculinity— rey ‘SVIB (X) ) +70 
femininity (ME) Clinical Psychologist) +61 
SVIB (III) VI) +60 
SVB (IV) MMPI Masculinity— 
SVIB (Industrial Psycholo- femininity (Me) [FJ .48 
gist) +50 
GZTS Masculinity (M) 145 
SVIB (VIII) tat 
svIB (11) 28 
SVIB (Bcperimental Psycholo~ 
sist) 26 
Positive Criterion Loadings Negative Criterion Loadings 
criterion Loading Criterion Toading 
NDEACE Measurenent 16 Wone 
Table 29 
Factor M 
Positive Predictor Loadings Negative Predictor Loadings 
Variable Toading Variable Loading 
EPPS Order (ord) +29 EPPS Change (chg) +36 
EPPS Dominance (don) oT 
Positive Criterion Loadings Negative Criterion Toadings 
Criterion Toading criterion Toading 
None Global 80 


NDEACE Related Disciplines 23 
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‘The negative correlations of nurturance and affiliation and positive 

correlation of need for achievement with Factor N suggest that women 

with high scores on the factor are primarily interested in their own 

advancement and have very little need or concern for others. The striving, 

cold female is a sterotype that would seem to fit women with high scores 

on Factor N. 


Factor N correlates +.17 with NDEAGE Measurement and is essentially 


unrelated to the other criterii 


Table 30 
Factor N 
Positive Predictor Loadings Negative Predictor Loadings 
Variable Toading Variable Toading 
EPPS Achievement (ach) “46 EPPS Nurturance (nur) +62 
EPPS Affiliation (aff) +87 
Positive Criterion Loadings Negative Criterion Loadings 
Criterion Toading Criterion Toading 
NDEACE Measurement ar None 


The loading pattem on Factor O suggests that women with high scores 
on this factor would be frivolous, non-philosophical, unrestrained women 
who need to "show off" and to have a variety of experiences in life. 

Factor P is a clearly defined factor which relates negatively to 
several of the MMPI scales and positively to emotional stability as meas~ 
ured by the GZTS, It would seem that women with high scores on this 
factor could be described as basically secure, free from anxiety, skill- 
ful in their relations with the opposite sex, and, in general, emotionally 
stable. The fact that Factor P is essentially unrelated to any of the 


criteria used in this study is somewhat surprising. 
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Table 31 
Factor 0 
Positive Predictor Loadings Negative Predictor Loadings 
Variable Toading Variable Toading 
EPPS Exhibition (exh) +33 G2TS Restraint (R) +64 
EPPS Change (chg) :37 EPPS Endurance (end) +51 
EPPS Autonomy (aut) 126 SVIB Interest Maturity (IM) .37 
EPPS Order (ord) 34 
C2TS Thoughtfulness (1) +33 
EPPS Deference (def) +32 
SVIB (VII) oa 
Positive Criterion Loadings Negative Oriterion Loadings 
Criterion Toading Criterion Toading 
None None 
Table 32 
Factor P 


Positive Predictor Loadings 


Negative Predictor Loadings 


Variable Toading Variable Loading 

GzTS Emotional Stability (E) .30 MMPI Paychasthenia (Pt) 78 
MMPI Psychopathic Deviate 

(a) +58 

WPT Depression (D) +56 

WPI False (F) “AL 

Positive Criterion loadings Negative Criterion Loadings 
Criterion Toading Griterion Toading 
None None 


a 
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Relationship of Factors to Criteria in the Fenale Sample 


In the female sample eleven factors energed which had correlations 
of .15 or larger with one or more of the eight criteria employed in 
this study. 
Factor A which was identified as verbal flexibility correlated 
with NDEAGPA +.45, NDEACE Guidance +.19, and NDEACE Measurement +.15. 
Factor C, introversion, correlated -.27, -.21, and -.16 with NDEAGPA, 
the global criterion, and NDEACE Psychological Foundations respectively. 
Factor D, identified as youth or inexperience, correlated +.16 with 
NDEACE Measurement and -.17 with NDEAGPA. 


Factor E correlated -.17 with NDEACE Theory. It was hypothesized 


that fenales with high scores on the factor may prefer to do things 
themselves rather than manipulate others into doing things for them. 

Factor G, aptitude for guidance courses, correlated positively 
with all eriteria. Correlations of Factor G with the various parts of 
‘the NDEACE range fron +.47 to +.75. ‘This factor correlated +.38 and 
+.28 with NDEAGPA and the global criterion respectively. 

No name was attributed to Factor I. This factor, however, ac 
counted for 25 per cent of the variance in the NDEACE Guidance and 2.25 
per cent of the variance in the NDEACE Occupational. 

Factor J which vas labeled unsociable-uncooperative correlated -.19 
with the global eriterion, ‘Thus, it accounts for approximately 4 per 
cent of the variance in this measure. 

Factor K was not very clearly defined and, therefore, was not 
named. It accounted for nearly 3 per cent of the variance of NDEACE 


Psychological Foundations and correlated -.17 with the measure. 


a 

Factor L, an interest factor whose positive pole was associated with 
masculine interests in general and interests in system, facts, and non- 
verbal areas in particular, correlated +.16 with NDEACE Measurement, 

Factor M which related positively with a need to supervise and don— 
inate others, and a need for order and lack of change, correlated ~.50 
with the global criterion and -.23 with NDEACE Related Diseiplines. 

Factor N was identified with qualities which would be related to 
the striving cold female who had a strong need for achievement and little 
need for others and correlated +.17 with NDEACE Measurement. 

In sumary, a greater nunber of factors in the female sample had 
substantial loadings on criteria than in the male sample. Eleven fac~ 
tors are required in the female sample to account for approximately the 
‘same amount of common variance accounted for by two factors in the males. 

Factor G, aptitude for guidance courses, accounts for nearly all the 
common variance for five of the six sections of the NDEACE. The majority 
of the common variance accounted for in NDEACE Guidance, however, is 
accounted for by Factor I, an unnamed factor. 

The global criterion-—"predicted on-the-job success as a secondary 
school counselor"--related primarily to Factors M, a need to supervise 


and a need for order, (r = -.50), and G, aptitude for guidance courses, 


(x= +.28). SmaI loadings on the global criterion vexe obtained on 
Factors C, introversion, (r= -.21) and J, unsociable-uncooperative, 
(e = -.19). 

WDEAGPA correlated with Factor A, verbal flexibility, (r = +.45), 
Factor G, aptitude for guidance courses, (r = +.38), Factor C, introver- 


27), and Factor D, youth, (r = -.17). 


sion, (r 


2 
The loadings for Factors A, C, D, E, G, I, J, K, L, M, and N 
account for nearly all the comon variance of criteria in the female 
sample. The remaining Factors, B, F, H, 0, and P, accounting for a 
maximum of 9 per cent of the comon variance in NDEACE Related Disei- 
plines and for as little as 5 per cent in NDEACE Guidance, NDEACE Oc— 


cupational, and NDEAGPA, 


CHAPTER V 


SUMMARY, CONCLUSIONS, AND IMPLICATIONS 


Summary 

The purpose of this study was to gain insight into the factors 
which relate to success in NEA Counseling and Guidance Training Insti~ 
tutes. It was also hoped, since one of the criteria employed in this 
study was based in part on the performance of counselor candidates in 
school settings, that Light would be shed on the factors which relate 
to on-the-job" success of counselors. Because other studies have sug- 
gested that male and female candidates my achieve success by different 
means, it was decided to study miles and females separately. 

Jo achieve these purposes, data collected on the 447 participants 
in 1961-1962 Counseling and Guidance Training Institutes were analyzed. 
‘The treatment of the data consisted in performing separate "criterion 
analyses" on the males and fenales of the sample. This resulted in fif- 
teen factors for the males and sixteen for the fenales. 

‘Two factors accounted for an average of 90 per cent of the connon 
criteria variance in the male sample. These two factors were basically 
eriterion factors and had small or negligible loadings on the predictor 
tests used in this study. One of these factors was related primarily to 
the six sections of the NDEACE and the other was almost completely defined 
nathenatically by its relationship to the global criterion and NDEAGPA. 
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In the female sample eleven factors were required to account for 
approximately the same anount of criteria variance (89 per cent) as 
was accounted for by two factors in the males. One factor, aptitude 
for guidance courses, was common to male and female analyses. This 
factor accounted for nearly all the common criterion variance of NDEACE 
in the male analysis and, with the exception of the NDEACE Guidance 
Section, nearly all the conmon criterion variance of NDEACE in the fe- 
male analysis. The largest percentage of the variance (25 per cent) 
of NDEACE Guidance in the female sample was accounted for by an unnamed 
factor. Aptitude for guidance courses accounted for approxinately twice 
as much of the variance in the global eriterion for the females as for 
the males (8 per cent versus 4 per cent), and for slightly more of the 
criterion variance of NDEAGPA for the males as for the fenales (19 per 
cent versus 14 per cent). The largest portion of the variance (83 per 
cent) on the global criterion in the male sample was accounted for by 
an unnamed factor. A factor related to a need to supervise and doni- 
nate others and a need for order and lack of change related negatively 
to the global criterion in the female sample and accounted for the 
largest portion of the variance in this eriterion (25 per cent). 

Conclusions 

Within the Limits of the sample and treatment of data, the following 
conclusions seem warranted: 

(2) Success on the NDEACE in male and fenale samples is related 
primarily to aptitude for guidance courses. An exception is NDEACE 
Guidance in the fenale sample, which relates primarfly to an unnamed 
factor. 


(2) Aptitude for guidance courses appears to be a specific aptitude 
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Table 33 


Griterion Loadings in Male Sample Larger than +.15 


Factors 
Criteria 
NDEAGE Guidance +68 
NDEAGE Occupational 169 
NDEACE Measurement ase 72 
NDEAGE Theory -19 2166 


NDEACE Psychological Foundations 
NDEACE Related Disciplines 


Global 73 
NDEAGPA “18 =.58 
Table 34 
Criterion Loadings in Female Sample Larger than £.15 

Factors 

Criteria = Ss a a a Se es 
NDEACE Guidance 19 
NDEACE Occupational 
NDEACE Measurement 15 se) 2a 
NDEACE Theory 
NDEACE Psychological 

Foundations ~16 +68 asi 
NDEACE Related Disci- 

plines +70 224 
Global 28 19 =150 
NDEAGPA 138 
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with only slight relationship to aptitude as assessed by the MAT and 
osuPE. 

(3) NDEAGPA in the male sample relates primarily to an wnclearly 
defined factor. It also has a substantial relationship to aptitude 
for guidance courses, and a slight relationship to mental health or 
adjustment. Seven per cent of the variance of NDEAGRA is accounted for 
by the remaining twelve factors. 

(4) In the female sample, NDEAGPA relates primarily to verbal 
flexibility, and has an appreciable relationship to aptitude for guid- 
ance courses. Smaller negative relationships obtain between NDEAGPA 
and the two factors-introversion and youth, Five per cent of the 
variance is accounted for in the female samje by the remaining twelve 
factors. 

(3) In the male sample, the global criterion relates primarily 
to an unclearly defined factor. This factor is the same one which 
accounted for most of the variance in NDEAGPA. The global eriterion 


also has a small loading on the factor labeled aptitude for guidance 


courses. Four per cent of the variance in this criterion is accounted 
for by the remaining thirteen factors extracted in the analysis. 

(6) In the female sample, the largest portion of the variance in 
the global eriterfon is accounted for by a factor related to a need to 
supervise and dominate others and a need for order and lack of change. 
The factor relates negatively to the global eriterion. Aptitude for 
guidance courses also accounts for an appreciable percentage of the 
variance in this eriterion. A small negative relationship was obtained 
between the global criterion and the factor labeled "introversion” and 


between the global criterion and a factor which related to consistency, 


a7 
autonomy, and lack of interest in and ability for social relationships. 


Eight per cent of the variance in the global criterion is accounted for 


by the remaining twelve factors, 

(7) There are both similarities and differences in factor-criterion 
relationships in the male and female samples. The most important dif- 
ferences occur in the relationship of factors to NDEACE Guidance, NDEAGPA, 
and the global criterion. 

(8) Criterion performances in the female sample are more complex 
phenomena than criterion performances in the male sample. 

Implications 

Although the conclusions stated above have value, at this point 
they are tentative and open to question. In the writer's opinion the 
real significance of this study lies in its implications for further re- 
search. Research designed to clarify the underlying factors relating 
to academic aptitude for guidance would seem to be especially needed. 
Both in the present study and in Moore's (1963) investigation, a factor 
energed which related minly to the NDEACE. Turther, this factor had 
snall or negligible relationship to traditional measures of general 
acadenic aptitude. It seems important to discover why aptitude for 
guidance differs from general aptitude. Is it possible that answering 
multiple choice questions relating to the guidance process requires dif- 
ferent kinds of abilities from thoserequired in answering multiple choice 
questions in other fields? A closely related question is: Why does 
WDEACE Guidance in the fenale sample relate to different factors from the 
renaining parts of the NDEACE? The research to date provides Little 
clarification of these questions. 

The results of Moore's (1963) investigation and those of the pre- 


sent study clearly indicate that relationships between psychonetric 
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variables which obtain in male samples are often different from those 
which obtain in female samples. This does not imply that conbining 
males and fenales into one sample is never justified, but rather that 
when such combinations are made investigators should be avare of the 
possible distortions in relationships which may be caused. 

Studies of practicing counselors using a variety of “on-the-job” 
criteria would be helpful in determining what relationship exists be~ 
tween success as perceived by counselor educators and success as de~ 
fined by other means. The sample employed in this study seems to be 
well suited for such a follow-up study. For example, the factors ex- 
tracted in the present investigation could be related to a variety of 
on-the-job criteria by means of multiple regression. By comparing 
correlations of factors with criteria, an insight into the sinilarities 
and dissimilarities of criteria can be obtained. 

Factor analysis has proved to be a useful technique in uncovering 
underlying relationships between variables which can then be studied 
by more conventional techniques, In designing future test batteries 
to be used with counselor candidates, consideration should be given to 
instrunents which are different from the instruments employed in the 
present study, but which correlate with various criteria of counseling 
success, Studies using the POQ, 16 PFQ, KPR, BPI, and peer rankings 
suggest that these measures may be valuable additions to future test 


batteries. 


APPENDIX A 


ROTATED FACTOR MATRIX, MALE SAMPLE 
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ROTATED FACTOR MATRIX, FEMALE SAMPLE 
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